820                        The truce of Chinon

Lusignan did him homage and fealty, and John's daughter Joan was
promised in marriage to Hugh's son1/ At last, the king wrote, he could
carry his attack beyond the limits of Poitou. He was at first rapid and
successful. By the "middle of June he was in Angers, and on 19 June
kid siege ix/a new castle built by the seneschal of Anjou, William des
Roches, between Angers and Nantes at Roche-au-Moine; but the ap-
proach of Louis from Chinon brought the ever latent spirit of disaffection
to light, John's presence was always a strain on the personal loyalty of
some people, and an open battle against the French overlord might have
dangerous consequences. He had to withdraw to the South (2 July), and
before he could re-establish his position the news of Bouvines had come.
A month later Philip himself was in northern Poitou, and on 18 Sep-
tember, after some days of negotiation with John's envoys, he made a
truce to last for five years after Easter 1215. It would have been foolish
in either king to seek a fight to a finish, for in Aquitaine fighting could
never be finished. Philip wished to consolidate his success in the north-
east, and, in spite of his great advantage, could hardly expect to prevent
the retention by John of the maritime districts of Aquitaine, or to cut
off La Marche or AngouI6me from English reinforcements. John was
still less in a position to fight; he had lost countless treasure in the last
few years and could make no headway in Poitou. Finally the papal
legate, the English Cardinal Robert Curzon (de Coupon), who had been
in France since the previous autumn preaching a crusade, was active in
negotiation. The Pope had striven for peace throughout the year; after
the disaster at Bouvines, the call to the Crusade might be heard. At all
events a truce was made, and in 1220, when it expired, it was renewed for
four years.

Philip lived for nine years after the truce of Chinon. He was then
nearing his fiftieth year and his work was done. There is a touch of
weariness in his negotiations about the Albigensian Crusade to which
he rallied on his death-bed, and even in his handling of the English
invasion in 1216. Modern historians have scoffed at the statement of
contemporaries that Philip was reluctant to allow his son to attempt a
conquest of England, but his attitude at the famous assembly at Melun
in April 1216 is not inconsistent with this view. He had set his heart
on the enterprise in the years gone by, and nothing had ever come of it.
Louis went at his own risk, in support of a claim based partly on a legal
case, now generally believed to have been fabricated and in any event
irrelevant, partly oil his wife's descent from Henry II, partly on the
urgent invitation of the English rebels. Philip held the balance even,
and chaiacteristically swept aside the papal claim that, as a fief of the
Church, England should be regarded as immune from attack,

1 The later Hugh X, who afterwards married, not Joan, but her mother, John's
widow, Isabella of Angouleme.